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Purpose: To reconsider mission policy and methods and the need for a 
more tangible Christian witness in the light of growing mass hunger 
and revolutionary movements; to consider our relationship to national 
and international programs of technical assistance. 


The eighty-four people'who attended the conference included mission- 
aries on furlough, students in preparation for mission service, mission board 
executives, members of the Board of Directors of Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
staff members of the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of 
Churches, and other interested people. ; 


There were only three formal addresses; the time was given largely to 
discussion based upon study papers pressnted.- 


A Findings and Recommendations Committee, consisting of the following, 
was appointed at the opening session: 


E. K. Higdon, Chairman 
Leland S. Brubaker Raymond A. Dudley 
Miss Lucile Colony Wynn C. Fairfield 
J. LeRoy Dodds Glenn P. Reed 


Their report, which follows, was adopted unanimously by the confer- 
ence after unhurried consideration. 


FINDINGS 


The Church in its world mission today faces probably the greatest 
challenge in its history. Growing mass hunger, pressure for agrarian reforn, 
the tragic struggle of village peoples for a better way of life, and the subtle 
and rival flood of materialism which threatens to engulf millions are major 
factors in most of the lands where foreign missionaries serve. 


The Gospel has direct relevance to these problems and needs. Christ 
made it so by teaching and example. It is the task of the Church to demon- 
strate a way of redemption and a fuller life, which saves man not only from 
sin but from mass poverty and other evils which dwarf and blight human life. 


In order to identify the message of the Gospel with the critical 
needs of our time in more tangible ways and to provide a more positive out- 
reach to all classes, we suggest that the rural mission of the Church be 
strengthened with increased emphasis especially along the following lines: 
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I. Selection and Training of Personnel 


We are encouraged by an awakening consciousness of rural needs in the 
Church, both in this country and in other lands. But as we face the magnitude 
and urgency of these needs, we are aware that trained rural workers in suffi- 
cient numbers have been neither requested by the fields, recruited by mission 
boards, nor prepared for this task, either here or abroad. 


A. National Workers 


Programs for the improvement of village life can, as a rule, best be car- 
ried forward by qualified nationals in their own lands. But the number 
who have training and experience for such work is so limited and the fa~ 
cilities for preparing others who are needed immediately are so inadequate 
that the boards here and the churches and missions overseas should cooper- 
ate to accelerate the selection and training of nationals. Therefore, WE 
RECOMMEND 


That nationals be recruited for rural work and prepared: (1) in agri- 
cultural and rural life colleges; (2) in in-service training and work- 
shops; (3) in North American institutions, the number in this category 
to be carefully selected after practical experience in their home lands; 
(4) that nationals already in various types of rural service also be 
given such opportunities; and (5) that adequate maintenance be provided 
for these workers, both for training and subsequent employment. 


B. Missionaries 


While we note with encouragement the increased number of calls from the 
fields for qualified rural missionaries and the increasing number now be- 
ing sent out by mission boards, we regret that the proportion of mission- 
ary personnel so qualified and used is still too small a minority in the 
total force to provide an effective witness and to do the type and quality 
of work that urgently needs to be done. By rural missionaries we have in 
mind those trained in specific areas of service among rural people, such 
as, agriculture, the rural ministry, village health, home and family life, 
and related fields. If 1,000 new rural missionaries were appointed within 
the next ten years, the number would not be disproportionate to the total 
staff. The proportion of rural missionaries within the total staff should 
be increased to a number comparable with those in other fields, such as, 
medicine and education. Therefore, WE RECOMMEND 


1. That we accept as our first goal the selection and training of 1,000 
missionaries for service among rural people; 


2. That special attention be given to the development of more uniform 
standards for rural training with reference to the content and qua- 
lity of courses and the number of credit hours required, such stand- 
ards to include the following: 


a) An academic year of rural training in addition to college and 
seminary education for the missionary who engages in churchman- 
ship, that is, the pastor-evangelist, with the suggestion that 
seminaries give credit for such basic rural courses, 


b) A minimum of sixteen semester hours or the equivalent in rural 
study for workers among rural people in rural education, vil- 
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lage health, family life, and related fields, 


c) An academic year of Bible study, rural church development, and relat- 
ed courses in addition to the technical training for the agricultural 
missionary and other technically-trained personnel, 


d) Missionaries on furlough are encouraged to take advantage of the spe- 
Cialized rural courses and other study opportunities available; 


3. That a period of consultation on field program development, either at 
home or on the field, be provided for agricultural and other technical- 
ly-trained missionaries; 


4. That the procedures we now use for the selection and training of rural 
missionaries be tested by a study of a fairly large and representative 
group of missionaries just completing their first term of service, with 
respect to their preparation and adjustment during that term; and that 
the Committee on Missionary Personnel of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
Sions of the National Council of Churches be requested to make the 
study. 


II. Agricultural Missions and the Ongaing Field Program 


We have very little experience so far in the use of agricultural mis- 
Sionaries except in institutions and in the management of mission farms. In 
view of the increasing number of agricultural missionaries now being sent to the 
field, this is an unfortunate situation. Therefore, WE RECOMMEND 


A. That consideration be given on the field to the opening of avenues for 
village extension service as a part of the ongoing program on the field, 
such service to be related to the village churches and, insofar as pos- 
sible, planned with their cooperation; 


B. That a rural program committee be appointed by the secretaries of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., to carry forward a continuation study of rural proj- 
ects with reference to personnel and equipment needs, programs of service, 
and especially their contribution to the ongoing Christian movement, and 
to provide for a greater interchange of information between countries and 
between the home base and the field. 


III. Restudy of Emphases 


A. WE RECOMMEND that the national churches and the mission boards make a study 
of personnel, funds, and other resources used by institutions, as compared 
with those available to the noninstitutional village program, in the hope 
of releasing more funds and personnel in view of present-day critical 
needs in rural areas. 


B. WE EXPRESS to the boards our conviction that there is a continuing neces- 
sity for emphasizing the significance and importance of rural missions to 
national leaders and missionaries alike by using such opportunities in 
North America as those at Cornell and by providing similar education and 
inspiration overseas through institutes, conferences, workshops, and par- 
ticipation in pilot projects, such as, already-established rural service 
and training centers. 
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C. WE RECOMMEND that each board organize a conference of its staff, rural mis- 
sionaries on furlough, and rural missionary appointees in order to make a 
thorough study of the rural needs on its mission fields and how these needs 
can be more adequately met and, if necessary, to call upon the staff of Ag- 
ricultural Missions, Inc., for counsel and collaboration. 


IV. Missions and Government Technical Assistance Programs 


We recognize that programs of technical assistance are an essential and 
valid part of United Nations and governmental responsibility today. We .commend 
these efforts and urge that all possible consideration and care be given to see 
that the maximum amount of assistance goes to peoples who are most in need. 


WE RECOMMEND 


A. For guidance in our foreign missions program as it relates to Point IV a 
careful study of the statements made at the Buck Hill Falls meeting held in 
April 1951, published under the title, THE AMERICAN CHURCHES AND OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS -- Findings of a Special Consultation on the Churches 
Relations to Peoples in Underdeveloped Areas; 


B. That candidate secretaries advise volunteers for foreign mission work, 
whose training may be too highly technical for appointment by the boards, 
to apply to the Administrator, Technical Cooperation Administration, U.S. 
Department of State, for service abroad. (Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
maintains a list of such personnel and makes recommendations from time to 
time.) 


V. National and Area Committees 


WE RECOMMEND to the International Missionary Council and the area com- 
mittees of the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of Churches 
that they propose to the various national Christian councils that, where such 
committees do not exist either as national or area committees, a Committee on 
Christian Work in Rural Communities be set up: (1) to further growth of interest 
among missionaries and nationals in better serving the rural community; and (2) 
to provide for the exchange of information and experience. 


BRCERP TS 
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OUR CHRISTIAN MISSION IN TODAY'S RURAL WORLD 
By Arthur T. Mosher 


The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because He anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. (Luke 4:19) 


These words characterize the days in which we live. Jesus was stating 
that the time had come for a beginning, but today the time has come when we must 
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have fulfillment. When the Food and Agriculture Organization states that we are 
losing the fight for food, it means men are still hungry, but they are restive in 
their hunger today. New factors seem to make life more sophisticated, more com- 
plex, more subtle, but even in this kind of world there is still need for the very 
simple, uncomplicated, unattached act of kindness. 


May we now shift from the proclamation two thousand years ago that men 
can be set free to the period in which you and I live and in which they are going 
to be set free. There are at least four new tools in our hands: (1) scientific 
understanding and mastery of nature so that we can transform the physical universe 
in which we live so as to feed the hungry; (2) responsible citizenship in repre- 
sentative governments that can be influenced in the fields of public discussion, 
world issues, and legislation so that people will be able to get the food they 
need; (3) a great nonchurch, nonreligious conscience demanding brotherhood, jus- 
tice, and compassion for all; and (4) a world-wide Church -~- never before have we 
been able to reach as many people in as many countries with a tangible Christian 
witness and with a common ultimate loyalty. 


There are three problems which we face in trying to discharge our Chris- 
tian obligation in the midst of this revolution which is moving across the rural 
world: 


1. Religious secularism -~ which has been with us for the longest time. By re- 
ligious secularism I mean the secular idea of Christian theology and salva- 
tion which was extremely prevalent up until ten years ago and is still very 
widespread. 


2. Pull of nonchurch programs for missionary-minded personnel -- which is newer. 
Look across the world at FAO, UNESCO, Point IV, etc., and you will find many 
people with missionary backgrounds in them because they are the most expe- 
rienced in dealing with the rural people in whom these programs are inter- 
ested. In my contacts with some of the secular programs I have discovered 
that there is a great identity of interest, of understanding, and that many 
of the officers of foundations whose policy has been to help only secular 
organizations are themselves leaders in local churches and are eager to be- 
lieve that it is a mistake to be secular. We have been unduly fearful. 


3. Possible influence of the great financial resources which are now opening 
up -- which is the newest. The problem today is to negotiate with resources 
in such a way that the Church may have funds, personnel, and materials with 
which to work without being drawn out of position of its unique task by the 
sources of these resources. 


Jesus simply, without urgency, stated that the time had come when men 
were going to be free. Some of us have consumed a considerable amount of energy 
in working and talking about it, and now we discover it has begun to happen in 
ways that we had not suspected. And we are unprepared. We are being surrounded 
by secular and international programs intent on doing some of the same things that 
Jesus was concerned with. 


The Christian Gospel comprehends ali the problems of human needs about 
us. It is our Christian mission to rural people ‘to live in the acceptance of this 
mystery of the oneness of all life but to do the simple acts of tangible witness 
-- unsophisticated, uncomplicated, no strings attached -- in the rather free and 
confident manner with which a great deal of Jesus' ministry was carried on. 


oe % 
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SIGNIFICANT ADVANCES IN RURAL MISSIONS SINCE 1947 
By John H. Reisner 


We must now begin to bear a more tangible witness in the presence of 
underlying causes that result in the poverty, ill health, and misery in which so 
many peoples of the world live. In many ways the situation has deteriorated since 
the close of World War II, certainly politically and with reference to food. The 
Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization reported only a nine 
per cent increase in world food production since World War II as against an in- 
crease of twelve per cent in total world population. In spite of the fact that 
you and I may seem to be eating fairly well, so far as the peoples of the world 
as a whole are concerned they are worse off than they were a dozen years ago. 
That is due very largely to the fact that the increase in the rate of population 
has been greater than the increase in food production. 


The point I want to emphasize is that the general situation that led to 
my being sent out to Asia in 1946 is still bad, and if there was any basic and 
valid reason fo® the church's being interested in a program dealing with these 
problems in 1946, those reasons are more cogent today! What I attempted to do 
was to bring back recommendations that would fit into the ongoing Christian mis- 
sionary program. 


An amazing amount of missionary work is tagged with the name "village" 
or “rural service" that is only peripheral. We now need to take this village task 
much more seriously than we have hitherto. It must become a main concern. 


My first plea in my report was that, if we are really going to tackle 
the village problem, we have to concentrate enough power to do the job that has 
to be done. This is not new; we have concentrated power in institutions for a 
long time. The more I see of what is being done in the rural world by govern- 
ments and by international organizations the more I am convinced that it is one 
of the most difficult jobs there is. And we have to bring the same brains and 
devotion to it that we bring to any other difficult job. 


My second plea was that it be a Christian program. It should be re- 
lated to the whole process of developing personal Christian discipleship. 


My third plea was that we build a program on our rich resources of suc- 
cessful experience. 


My final plea was for united cooperative endeavor as the only way to 
get the job adequately done. I came out with the recommendation of a general 
pattern which we called a Christian rural service and training center -- a flex- 
ible pattern that would be noninstitutional in organization, that would operate 
on the basis of extension education, and that would @évote full time to meeting 
the problems of village life, helping the various groups in the village to help 
themselves. 


My major recommendation called for a minimum of 1,000 trained mission-~ 
aries for rural work over a ten-year period. That would only be 100 per year. 
Even that number is not sufficient when you consider that, as far as the Church 
is concerned, it is centered mainly among the rural peoples of the world. 


% & 
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QUR TWO YEARS OF VILLAGE WORK AT ETAWAH, INDIA, 
AND THE LESSONS WE HAVE LEARNED 


By Albert Mayer 


Our theory was not to give our work any fanfare until we knew we had 
something that could speak for itself. After one and a half years I felt we had 
accomplished something. Then my interest was to imbed it into a system -- to try 
to establish it strongly with the people who count and who would have influence. 
Then I had three of the leading policy-forming officials of the U.P. Government 
come to the project and let them walk around to see what they could. On the way 
back to the car one of them said, "There is nothing new here at all. Twenty 
years ago I read about this. But you did it and we did not!" 


Another fact is that our project does not have much personnel. We do 
get a lot of consultants who are interested, so that we wield creative and prac- 
tical influence beyond our own resources through a dozen men whom we could not 
employ but who help enormously. 


Factors in Planning Rural Rehabilitation Projects. We assumed a lin- 


ited time for accomplishment. There were several kinds of projects. There was 
the very fast one that some earnest British official had pushed through as fast 
as possible, where results were quick but had entirely disappeared when he left 
that section of the Punjab. Then there were other kinds where the approach was 
better. Government workers and missionary workers do not think in terms of time 
in my opinion. In the present situation of the world and of India the question 
is can you do it in a measurable time and yet not have it disappear. Our preblem 
was to see where we could achieve tangible results so that within two or three 
years some vital things would happen. 


Then there is the question of reproducibility. 1 do not visualize a 
good job with lots of personnel and expenditures. If the work were not repro- 
ducible over India then it should not be done. It almost came to that! Our work 
is fairly reproducible; costs 42¢ per year per person. The project must depend 
as far as possible on servicing by existing departments. We were not trying to 
replace anyone. 


Now may I list several principles. First, the focus idea: under Indian 
conditions, if you want the thing to be self-perpetuating, you must bring other 
things up too. We had to include adult literacy, newspapers, and health. In 
other words, do not scatter fire but do not leave one thing ahead of the others. 


A second principle is concentration. We do not know enough to do every- 
thing at once. If you do a small number of things well, people pick them up; the 
chief thing you can do is to help them do more themselves. 


A third important consideration is supply line. Everything is difficult 
to get in India because most things come from government. We tried, by and large, 
to make a good record, not promising unless we could deliver. 


Another element in our program was rather revolutionary: our people knew 
what they were talking about, knew how to do it, and were willing to do it. We 
went right out with the villagers and used the dirty-hands method. We put a pre- 
mium on truthfulness. We counted only the tangible, measurable results. 


Finally, our system has a definite program and practices that must be 
lived up to. We tried to arrive at them democratically by conference all down the 
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line, so that people at the bottom did not feel it had been imposed on them. The 
moral responsibility for carrying it out was felt by all. We aimed to involve 
and use as many of the village people as possible. This was a major factor in 
our success. 
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THE CHURCH AND AGRICULTURAL MISSIONS 
By Raymond W. Miller 


Mr. Dodd, Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
has authorized me to tell you this: in his personal opinion the type of approach 
to the problems of rural affairs of the world in the underdeveloped countries in 
which the missionary is a pioneer is the only approach possible. I am so fully 
convinced of it that it has become a passion with me. 


Let me quote from my article in HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW: "American mis- 
sionaries have played a significant part in kindling these aspirations. Protes- 
tant and Catholic, Seventh-day Adventist, and Mormon -- but all with a few excep- 
tions America's greatest ambassadors for public relations in the nongovernmental 
field -- they have lived with the people of the land and not off them and have 
brought a message not only of religious salvation but of social enlightenment." 
Harvard tells me there was no criticism of my article from American business. 
There is a desire on the part of American people to play ball with the type of 
things you are doing. 


Last summer I was at Oxford, England, and met some forty young men of 
Africa who were there being trained as junior administrators for Africa. With 
one exception, they were all products of mission schools. They told me the an- 
swer for Africa was to get something into the stomachs of the people and to teach 
them something about agriculture. 


I am not going to tell you anything you do not know. The cocktail cir- 
cuit of many tourists and the business circuit of average persons does not leave 
a trail of friends, but the friendship trail is laid by the missionary and his 
wife -- our best ambassadors abroad. I found nothing but respect for them. 


Mr. Reisner is the official Protestant Observer for the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs at the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
This humble, quiet man carries a big influence. Msgr. Ligutti carries the same 
for Catholics. Religion is the motivation of these two men, who have the right 
to sit in on every meeting of the FAO throughout the world in order that the FAO 
may have the benefit of the thinking of people who are carrying the cross. 


Tone 


TRENDS AND NEEDS IN THE 
PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES FOR RURAL SERVICE 


By 1. W. Moomaw 


As a basis for our discussion, let us consider this subject briefly 
from three angles: (1) as an obligation to young people who have dedicated their 
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lives; (2) in response to present world needs; and (3) training requirements for 
several types of rural work. 


Many of us here were trained and began our service in a type of world 
that no longer exists. Things moved slowly in Asia twenty years ago. Not so with 
young people entering those same countries today. The new missionary is suddenly 
placed in the midst of terrible economic struggle, population problems, and pres- 
sures for agrarian reform. Millions of peasant people have suddenly come to be- 
lieve that they were not predestined to a life of misery forever. 


To what extent does the type of training young people now receive take 
account of this new situation? Many of us here are concerned about this. Some 
of the bitterest tears of disillusionment are shed by young people who go out to 
face complex social and economic problems without skills and means for meeting 
them in effective Christian ways. Young people have a stake in the cause to 
which they have dedicated their lives, and we have an obligation to see that they 
go out with the right sort of preparation just as far as possible. 


And to what extent are we preparing a reasonable number of missionaries 
to bear Christian witness to people in practical, tangible ways? This can be a 
Christian task, just as religious in its influence as teaching people to pray and 
to preach. 3 


In the year 1948 member boards of the Foreign Missions Conference re- 
ported 852 new missionaries sent out. These fall into three main classes: 


Educational, including religious education - 294 


Evangelistic and pastoral work - 293 
Medical, nurses and doctors - 130 
Others - 135 


They went out into a world bleeding from political disruption and the devastation 
of World War II. That same year Sir John Boyd Orr startled many by his announce- 
ment that "never in history have so many people been hungry and starving." Yet 
only seventeen, or two per cent, of those 852 missionaries were said to be pre- 
pared for rural work. Of the seventeen, only five were qualified for service 
through agriculture. 


There has been notable improvement at this point during the past two or 
three years. Some boards have greatly accelerated the appointment of missionar- 
ies qualified for rural work. One of the smaller denominations last year ap- 
pointed the first agriculturist in its long history. He had a degree in agricul- 
ture and a year of Bible study. That came as good news! 


Bishop J. H. Oldham in his recent book, WORK IN MODERN SOCIETY, points 
out the perils of the ever-widening gulf between the Church on the one hand and 
what men do in their daily vocations on the other. He says, "We need a theology 
that deals with men's daily work." 


A year of special rural training should be provided for missionaries 
who work with village people. Such a year would provide a background for under- 
standing problems like food production and cultural problems of village life. To 
ignore them is to neglect the spirit of the Gospel. 


Increased emphasis upon technical training need not mean any lessening 
of emphasis upon sound scholarship nor should it mean any lessening of religious 
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emphasis in missions. Rather, it should reflect a broader evangelistic purpose, 
designed to lift and redeem life along broad lines. 


we = 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 
AND GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


By Dr. Henry G. Bennett 


When the Point IV program was announced, the President said one thing 
which caught my ear, "There is only one war we want and that is the fight against 
man's ancient enemies of poverty, disease, and hunger." 


It has been my privilege as a private citizen and as a public servant to 
visit many lands, practically all the countries of the world. One thing I have 
observed everywhere, whether in the Congo, in Nigeria, in the Western Hemisphere, 
in Latin America, in the East -- if the missionaries have been there, you can tell! 


There are on this earth tonight a billion people who have not had a 
well-balanced meal today. Half the people of the world are sick today; they are 
going to die young. The average life span in over half the world is less than 
thirty years. Most of you, if you had been born in many of these underdeveloped 
areas, would not be here tonight. Seventy to eighty per cent of all the people in 
the less-developed areas of the world can neither read nor write. Now we know how 
to produce food; we can produce enough for all mankind. Don't think for a minute 
these people are not smart enough! We have underestimated the ability of the 
people of the world. They want to learn, if someone will teach them. 


The whole program of Point IV is to take the advances we have made in 
science and technology to the peoples of the world as a gift to help them help 
themselves. This is the only war we seek: war against the age-old enemies of man 
-- poverty, disease, illiteracy, etc. 


I like the slogan of my Catholic brothers: for every dollar for war a 
dollar for peace; for every effort for war an effort for peace; for every sacri- 
fice for war a sacrifice for peace. Point IV is a positive, democratic peace pro- 
gram going out all over the world, and in this program we solicit your earnest and 
heartfelt cooperation and your daily prayers -- because this is not a political 
mission; it is not a military mission; it is the heart of America reaching out to 
the heart of the nations we seek to serve. 


ee 


JAPAN CHRISTIAN RURAL SERVICE AND TRAINING CENTER 
By Alfred R. Stone 
This national Christian Rural Service and Training Center is organized 
under the auspices of the Rural Committee of the United Board of Evangelism of the 


Church of Christ in Japan. 


The training is threefold: classroom study in the mornings, farm work 
in the afternoons, and field work over the week-ends and in vacation periods. The 
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classroom subjects include both religious training and rura] life courses. Reli- 
gious subjects include Old and New Testament, church history, practical theology, 
and religious education. Rural life subjects include rural sociology (including 
home and family life, health and welfare, community organization, etc.), youth and 
recreation, domestic science, natural science and agriculture (including animal 
iC ey tree crops, and horticulture), and rural economics (including coopera- 
tives). 


The center is now equipped with a plant sufficient to train from forty 
to fifty students, with ten to fifteen graduating each year to become lay leaders 
or pastors in their home communities or in pioneer rural areas in Japan. 


Services and objectives. The services which this center renders might 
be itemized as follows: 


1. In its own community area it provides weekly church worship services, a cen- 
tral and several branch church schools with weekday programs for children, 
and a day nursery for 100 children. It distributes seeds, introduces new 
crops and types of agriculture. 


2. It serves the Church of Christ in Japan in providing its only training cen-~- 
ter for rural leadership. It also provides a rural life orientation course 
for graduates of ordinary seminaries who wish to enter the rural ministry. 


3. It serves the church-at-large in its study of and experiment in methods for 
rural evangelisn. 


4. In extension work the staff members assist in the Rural Gospel School pro- 
gram all over Japan. 


5. It is giving leadership in agricultural reform by precept and example along 
the following lines: (a) the raising of tree crops for sloping hillside land; 
(b) in the raising of animals suited to Japan's small farms; (c) in small 
scale mechanization suited to Japanese agriculture; and (d) in encouraging a 
more nutritious diet for the farm home through the production of animal pro- 
ducts, fruits, and vegetables for home consumption. 


The center is directing much of its efforts to helping churches, mis- 
sions, and other agencies to attain their goals as outlined under the Twenty-five 
Year Plan for Rural Church and Community Advance. 
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SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE DISCUSSION PERIODS 





J. LeROY DODDS: We need to give careful heed to ways for working effectively with 
other agencies, so as to promote a greater degree of brotherhood, justice, and 
compassion. We should be more outspokenly Christian, for many agree that man 
does not live by bread alone. 

ALBERT MAYER: In his simple manner of living close to the people the missionary has 
a moral armory not always available to the government official. "If you would 
give a man nothing, give him a lecture. If you give him a crust of bread and a 
kind word, he will remember the kind word." 
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W. STANLEY RYCROFT: In Latin America we must do more than preaching alone. Seven- 
ty-five per cent of the people eke a bare existence from the soil. We need to 
identify our cause with their efforts to improve rural living. 


WYNN C. FAIRFIELD: We need to remember that the spoken word is not the only way of 
presenting the Gospel to village people. 


ARTHUR T. MOSHER: The unique value of India Village Service and the efforts of the 
Wisers is free and natural fellowship in working with the people. Out of such 
efforts, rather than our rigid ecclesiastical forms, the ongoing church in In- 
dia may eventually rise. 


ROBERT HENRY: In China we can learn a lesson from the Communists. They had a de- 
finite program to place before the people, a program for them that was tangible. 


JOHN H. REISNER: We need not shy away from the idea of 1,000 rural missionaries. 
Some will be agricultural and others will include pastoral missionaries, health 
workers, home and family workers, etc. 


RAYMOND A. DUDLEY: While the securing and appointment of missionaries with agri- 
cultural training is most important, I would like to suggest that more of the 
nationals who come to the United States for study take rural training. It is 
essential, too, that more of this type of training be provided to nationals on 
the various fields. 


DR. DOUGLAS N. FORMAN: We try to keep before boards the importance of the ministry 
of healing and prevention as a part of the program for villages. 


MISS MARGARET BARNES: Our experience in China points up the value of the Christian 
rural training and service center which is also technically competent. 


E. K. HIGDON: We need to learn just as objectively as possible what the interests 
and capacities of young people are. In volunteering their lives are at stake, 
and we must use every available means for guiding them toward a fulfillment of 
their spiritual and vocational possibilities. 


GUY THELIN: We need to provide a sense of participation for village youth. They 
grow and learn by doing, not from being forever told. We can learn to be Chris- 
tian only as we learn to use Christian teachings in our daily lives. 


J. BENEDICT CHITAMBAR: We must avoid too many short-term, uncoordinated projects. 
If our objective is the welfare of the villagers, let us include them at every 
level of planning. 

ALFRED R. STONE: In the Rural Gospel Schools of Japan we are now able to train 
2,500 laymen for a week or ten days each winter in the Bible and methods of 
community reconstruction. 


et) Fe 


EVENING PRAYERS -- October 23, 1951 
Led by Miss Anna M. Thielz 


(Readings are from the Friends! BOOK OF DISCIPLINE) 


The weary ones had rest, the sad had joy 
That day, and wondered "how?" 


Rural Missions Con- 
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A plowman singing at his work had prayed, 
"Lord, help them now." 


Away in foreign lands, they wondered "how" 
Their simple word had power. 

At home, the gleaners, two or three had met 
To pray an hour. 


Yes, we are always wondering "how" 
Because we do not see 

Someone, unknown perhaps, and far away 
On bended knee. (-- Unknown) 


Bible Reading: John 4:19-21, 23-24 


It is our common experience that communion with God is a fundamental 
need of the human soul. Constant listening for the promptings of the Divine Spirit 
and seeking to follow it in every relation of life will lead inevitably to spiri- 
tual growth. 


Observance of special days and times and use of special places for wor- 
ship serve a helpful purpose in calling attention at regular intervals to our need 
for spiritual communion. They cannot, however, take the place of daily and hourly 
looking to God for guidance. Nor can any custom of fasting or abstaining from 
bodily comforts take the place of constant refraining from everything that has a 
tendency to unfit mind and body for being the temple of the Divine Spirit. The 
foundation for all our personal life and social relations should be the sufficient 
and irreplaceable consciousness of God. 


Bible Reading: Luke 16:1-2, 10-13 


We are called upon to be stewards not only of the Divine Spirit which 
God has implanted within us, but also of the rich provision which the Creator has 
made for the sustenance of mankind. If we are true followers of Jesus, we must 
ever be seeking to bring conditions of life in this world into conformity with the 
purpose of God. It cannot be his will that vast numbers of our brothers and sis- 
ters should pass their lives in surroundings that render difficult the quickening 
of the Divine Spirit within them. Nor is it sufficient that we should be merely 
kind and liberal to the poor, for the poverty we seek to relieve may be due in 
part to unjust conditions, intensified perhaps by our own thoughtless conduct.... 
The Christian will ... endeavor to share his advantages and will guard against pur- 
suing a mode of life that ministers only to his own comforts. 


Bible Reading: Luke 10:25-29 


By friendly mingling and contact with those of all conditions of life, 
we are enabled to learn the inspiration which God has given to them, compare it 
with our own, and present our ideals for their consideration. We can best under- 
stand and cooperate with others when we know their conditions and aspirations. 
Especially is this true regarding those less fortunate than ourselves, or those 
who feel themselves oppressed by the social and economic system under which they 
live. By coming into close and friendly relations with the restless and discon- 
tented of all classes we may assist in making the adjustments which are necessary 
for their welfare and for the welfare of society. 


Dearly beloved Friends, these things we do not lay upon you as a rule or 
form to walk by, but that all, with the measure of light which is pure and holy, 
may be guided.... 
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